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The Harrell Building as it appeared about 1890, with 
the armory in the distance, and the Visalia & Tulare 
railroad train at its Court and Main street terminus. 
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Visalia Railroads 


June 25, 1959 — Visalia Times-Delta 





THE FIRST direct benefit 
from any railroad came to 
Visalians in 1864, when a rail- 
road was completed to San 
Jose from San Francisco. 
A. T. Thoms, who ran local 
Stage lines, began operating 
a line over Pacheco pass to 
connect with the train. This 
provided a 36-hour passage 
from Visalia to the city. 


Naturally, the Civil War 
dampened all hope of rail- 
road, but by 1867 Visalians 
were again plugging for the 
southern route for its all- 
weather advantage. Col. 
Thomas Baker was one of the 
leaders of the campaign. 

By 1869, the year the trans- 
continental railroad was com- 
pleted, Visalia was in a dither 
over railroads. Freighting 
from tidewater cost $50 to $60 
a ton and local people were 
paying $150,000 annually in 
freight costs. The Southern 
Pacific, a rival to the Union 
Pacific, proposed to construct 
a railroad from San Jose via 
Pacheco pass, skirting round 
the north end of Tulare lake 
to an undisclosed valley ter- 
minus. The proposed route is 
shown on the Tulare county 
map of 1867. 


THE SOUTHERN Pacific 
had been originated by a 
group of capitalists who took 
over the San Francisco-San 
Jose line. The SP in turn 
soon came under control of 
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Collis Huntington, Mark Hop- 
kins, Leland Stanford and 
Charles Crocker, the Central 
Pacific promoters. The South- 
ern Pacific had received 
grants of alternate sections 
of land along its proposed val- 
ley route while Central Pa- 
cific had not. 

In December, 1869, a meet- 
ing was called in Visalia for 
the purpose of hearing the 
Central Pacific’s proposal for 
bringing its valley line 
through Visalia. This propo- 
sal was that the county issue 
$378,000 in 20-year bonds 
and that the railroad be eval- 
uated for taxes at the rate of 
$5,000 a mile. The tax rate of 
$2.67 per $100, plus freight 
savings, would help pay the 
cost of the bonds. The rail- 
road promised to lay down 
freight from tidewater in 
eight hours at $10 a ton. 


THERE WAS a hot and 
heavy argument during 
which J. Ross Browne advo- 


cated aiding the construction 
program. A resolution was 
passed that the county “lend 
aid as far as she is able.” 
The chairman, D. R. Doug- 
lass, appointed Dr. W. A. 
Russell, A. J. Atwell, B. G. 
Parker, T. J. Shackleford, 
Hugh Hamilton, A. H Mur- 
ray, Y. B. Stokes, F. W. 
Blake, Tipton Lindsey and 
J. B. Hockett as an executive 
committee to request the 
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state legislature for permis- 
sion to issue bonds. 

Sen. Thomas Fowler, who 
had made a fortune in cattle, 
opposed the railroad, saying 
the county was too arid to be 
improved, as the watered 
places were already settled. 
During the legislative hear- 
ings on the bill to permit is- 
suance on the bonds, he was 
asked how much land he had 
and replied that he thought 
it was about 250,000 acres, on 
which were 100,000 head of 
sheep, 20,000 to 30,000 head of 
cattle ‘‘and horses in propor- 
tion.” He boasted that he 
controlled a domain larger 
than many European coun- 
tries and that much of his 
land could be irrigated. De- 
spite his opposition, the bill 
passed the legislature but 
was vetoed by the governor. 


FAILURE to obtain cooper- 


ation meant nothing to the 
Big Four. They by-passed 
Stockton right at the start 
because that community re- 
fused to raise $300,000, and 
began their road from their 
own town of Lathrop. It was 
soon apparent that the rail- 
road would avoid the existing 
towns, staying out in the val- 
ley where land was cheap, the 
rights of way easy to obtain, 
and the building of the road 
a comparatively easy job. It 
would build its own success- 
ful towns: Modesto, Merced, 
Fresno, Tulare, and many 
others. 

The fact that the Big Four 
of the CP had obtained con- 
trol of the SP was not gen- 
erally known. Efforts to ra‘-e 
money for a Stockton-Visatia 
railroad were started, but 
never quite succeeded. In 1871 
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surveys were actually made 
to Visalia for. a line to be 
known as the Antioch-Visalia. 


IN FEBRUARY, 1872, the 
people of Visalia, fearing 
theirs would be a ghost town, 
when they learned that the 
line would pass no nearer 
than six or eight miles, peti- 
tioned the Central Pacific to 
build into Visalia, offering 
free rights of way. These 
were actually obtained and a 
committee was sent to offer 
them. The committee was 
told to wait, but later, in 
April, Elias Jacob and R. E. 
Hyde went to Sacramento 
again, and’ on this occasion 
dashed Visalia’s hopes with 
the now-famous telegram, 
“Ephesians, chapter 2, verse 
12,’’ which was interpreted as 
“Cut off from the common- 
wealth of Israel.” The Editor 
of the Delta suggested the 
railroad really wanted sever- 
al acres in Visalia for specu- 
lation. 

But Visalia was not to die 
for lack of rail transportation. 
In May, 1872, as the main 
line approached at the rate 
of a mile a day, another mass 
meeting was held at the 
courthouse, which was filled 
to overflowing. Many speak- 
ers expressed the belief that 
a branch line should be built. 
Senator Fowler this time 
talked out of the other side of 
his mouth: 

“If we don’t build the line 
I'll buy the town for a hog 
ranch within a year.”’ 


BY JUNE 6, the crew of 
600 men, most of them pig- 
tailed Chinese hand laborers, 
had pushed the rails to Go- 
shen, ‘“‘the land of promise,” 
but the railroad did not stop 
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there. It continued south to a 
new town with the ominous 
name of ‘Tulare.’ It did not 
take long for Visalians to fig- 
ure out the intent of the rail- 
road regarding this town: It 
was expected to be the new 
county seat some day. 

The railroad brought many 


changes. Soon after the trans- 
continental railroad was com- 
pleted to California, three 
prominent Visalians, D. R. 
Douglass, Wiley Watson, and 
Tipten Tindsey, took advant- 
age (° new easy travel to 
go Eas: .o visit realtives they 
had not seen for 20 years. 
When the railroad reached 
Goshen, fare to San Francis- 
co was $16. Thoms, the stage 
line operator, turned his at- 
tentions southward, establish- 
ing a line to Los Angeles. 


THE RAILROAD was not 


an unmixed blessing. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Stokes and t he 


engineer of a southbound 
train watched with horror 
near Goshen as the two 
daughters of the Stokeses, 
the eldest five, lay down be- 
tween the rails in front of the 
approaching train. It was too 
late to do anything but pray. 
Luckily, the rails had not yet 
been ballasted and the girls 
lay calmly as the train 
passed harmlessly over them. 

David B. James, a man of 
many abilities, one of which 
was writing for the Delta un- 
der the name of Vindex, 
made a trip to San Francisco 
in July. He had to ride a cat- 
tle car to Fresno, but from 
there on accommodations 
were good. By August, end: 
’o track was at Goshen 
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where, within a year two ho- 
tels had risen. The Tulare de- 
pot was finished late in Au- 
gust and a Visalia man 
named Green opened a store 
there. 


MEANWHILE, Visalians 
had subscribed $30,000 for the 
Visalia Railroad company, 
which was duly incorporated 
with R. E. Hyde, Solomon 
Sweet, Elias Jacob, S. A. 
Sheppard, S. C. Brown, John 
Cutler, and Tipton Lindsey as 
directors and John W. Crow- 
ley as treasurer. In mid-Au- 
gust, 1874, the rails were laid 
to the depot which was then 
in the northwest part of town. 
A combination engine, tender 
and passenger coach, with 
Engineer O’Connor at the 
throttle, made the first run. 
The first freight to be hauled 
was four carloads of hogs. A 
twice-a-day schedule of trains 
was set up. 

After the Central Pacific 
reached Goshen, it revealed 
its Southern Pacific realtions 
by changing the name of the 
road to take advantage of the 


grants of land the latter com- 
pany had received. 


THE VISALIA railroad was 


not universally popular. A 
round trip fare to Goshen 
from Visalia was $2, and a 
horse-drawn stage was set up 
in competition. It was to op- 
erate for many years despite 
the-fact that the rail fare was 
cut to 50 cents one way. The 
Delta reported the branch 
line was so profitable there 
was talk of extending it to the 
Mussel Slough country. 


Meanwhile, the SP built 
south, completing its link 
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over the Tehachapis in Au- 
gust, 1876. In the fall of that 
year, perhaps to stave off a 
threat from the Visalia line, 
it extended a branch out to- 
ward Mussell Slough and the 
Delta of Oct. 26, 1876, con- 
tains a fine description of the 
300-man crew at work. 

‘“‘Everyone wonders where 
the new town will be,” said 
the Delta, sensing that the 
railroad would build its own 
town rather than to permit 
Grangeville, then the main 
community in the rich Mus- 
sel Slough farming area, to 
prosper. In January, 1877, the 
name Hanford first appeared 
in the Delta in an announce- 
ment of the sale of town lots 
in the new community. 

Meanwhile, the Visalia line 
bought a new passenger 
coach, a luxury model which 
cost $7,000. 


VISALIA WAS far from 
satisfied with its branch lines. 
It wanted on the main line 
of some railroad, and for 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Delta and the Times 
were to sponsor various plans 
of valley railroads. 


In 1884, a syndicate of 
prominent local men headed 
by William H. Hammond was 
formed. It proposed to build 
the People’s Railroad, a nar- 
row guage road to Fresno. 
A survey was made but noth- 
ing was done. 


In 1887, Visalia learned that 
the SP planned to build an 
east side branch. The towns- 
people got together and 
pledged $65,000 to buy the Vi- 
Salia railroad for the SP if 
the SP would build through to 
the proposed east side line. 
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Charles Crocker visited Visa- 
lia to inform the local people 
that if the road was built, Vi- 
salia would get only one train 
a day. The deal was called 
off. 


THE SP WAS still suffering 
from the bad publicity which 
attended one of the valley’s 
most spectacular tragedies. 
The people of the Mussel 
Slough country who had tak- 
en up Railroad land, that 
which had been granted to 
the SP for building a valley 
line, were told they could pay 
it off at a certain price. After 
they made their improve- 
ments, there was an attempt 
to raise the price, and con- 
siderably difficulty resulted. 
The settlers formed a league 
to fight the change. One day 
in 1880, a United States mar- 
shal came to evict some of 
the settlers. The settlers 
league gathered and met the 
marshal and a companion. 
Shooting started and before it 
was over eight men, including 
six of the settlers, were dead. 
Public sentiment was with 


the landholders, and resent- 
ment against the railroad ex- 
isted until comparatively re- 
cent times. 


In 1888, the SP built its 
east side line, and such com- 
munities as Dinuba, Exeter, 
Lindsay andStrathmore 
sprang up along the way. 
Three hundred Chinese and 
150 non-Orientals worked on 
the road. “The SP is plant- 
ing stations every five 
miles,’ said the Times. When 
the road was finished, a per- 
son might ride for 5 cents a 
mile and alight at any house 
along the route. 
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THE. EAST -side branch 
was built by a crew of 300 
coolie-hatted Chinese laborers 
aided by 150 men who did the 
more skilled jobs, such as 
driving the teams that ran 
the scrapers. Rights-of-way 
crews went ahead and pur- 
chased the land needed for 
the road. Building railroads 
in the valley was a compara- 
tively easy job after the ex- 
periences of building over the 
Sierra and through the Neva- 
da and Utah deserts. 

Aiong with the railroad 
went the company’s real es- 
tate and land development 
men under a firm known as 
the Pacific Land & Dévelop- 
ment company. Its agents us- 
ualiy reached an agreement 
with the local landowner at a 
site where a town was de- 
sired and the townsite was 
laid out. The railroad would 
build a siding, set off an old 
freight car as a temporary 
depot, and give the town a 
name. Among the best known 
of the land develépers was 
D. W. Parkhurst, who named 
Exeter after his home city in 
England. 


IN 1887, Visalia acquired its 
second railroad, the Visalia- 
Tulare, a quaint experiment 
in transportation which lived 
a short but colorful life. The 
company enlisted local capi- 
tal, with Jasper Harrell hav- 
ing one of the biggest influ- 
ences it it, and obtained a 
franchise for a railroad from 
Visalia to Tulare. 

The depot was at Court and 
Main street. The track ran 
down Court street, curved 
west at Tulare and Watson 
avenues, then ran south again 
to Tulare, where the terminus 
was at the SP depot. 
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The line was engineered by 
George Welch and was built 
in 1888, the last rail being laid 
in October of that year. This 
was observed with a public 
ceremony at Court and Main 
streets at which, among oth- 
er things, “‘three cheers were 
given for Cleveland.” The 
road had cost $130,000. 


“VISALIA is the only small 
town in the valley able to 
boast in terms of two rail- 
roads,” said the Visalia 
Times. 

The Visalia was still anx- 
ous to be on someone’s main 


In 1893, another railroad 
building project took place. 
The Visalia railroad decided 
to move into town, and its 
line was extended down Oak 
street and a new depot, the 
one later moved and now 
used as a freight depot, was 
built at Oak and Church 
streets. 


In 1894 two railroad events 
are noted. The Visalia-Tu- 
lare, which ran at a leisure- 
ly pace carrying passengers 
and a little freight between 
Visalia and Tulare, got into 
financial difficulties. Its pres- 
tige was low. I. T. Bell, ac- 
cording to a story, once won a 
wager that he could beat the 
train in a race from Visalia 
to Tulare on his bicycle. 

The other event was a rail- 
road stike that hit the SP’s 
lines and in which the Visalia 
National Guard, Company D, 
did several weeks of guard 
duty on the railroad. 

In 1895, the San Francisco 
and San Joaquin Valley rail- 
road was incorporated with 
plans for a ilne from the bay 
city to Bakersfield. Visa- 
lians were determined not to 
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be left off the route this time. 
A meeting was held and Sus- 
man -Mitchell, Harry Levin- 
son and W, H. Hammond 
were appointed to raise fi- 
nances, while Ben Maddox 
headed the committee on 
rights of way. The sum of 
$12,000 was raised and the 
rights of way were obtained 
without much difficulty. 


LATE IN August, 1897, the 
Valley railroad, as it was 
called, reached Visalia, and 
on Admission Day a grand 
celebration—one of Visalia’s 
biggest — was held. Sheriff 
Merritt was appointed the 
grand marshal and a big fund 
was raised to finance the fun. 
The first train passed over 
the Mill creek bridge on Sept. 
7 with flatcars loaded with 
sand for the depot founda- 
tions. Two days later the 


celebration was held. 
The Visalia Times reported 


that thousands of people 
turned out to greet the first 
passenger train, on which 
there were reported to be 
2,000 persons. 

In November, 1898, it was 
revealed that the Santa Fe 
had bought out the Valley 
road. 


THE ADVENT of competi- 
tion was viewed practically 
by the Southern Pacific. It 
proceeded to buy the Visalia 
railroad from Elias Jacob, 
R. E. Hyde and Solomon 
Sweet at an_ undisclosed 
price. At the time of the sale 
the Times reported the road 
had originally had 120 stock- 
holders and had lost money 
steadily for several years. 
Operation was economized to 
the point where at times it 
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had such a small crew that 
in emergencies One man 
would sell the tickets, close 
up the depot, start the train 
for Goshen, go back through 
the cars and collect the tick- 
ets, and then get back to the 
engine in time to stop the 
train at Goshen. 

The Times also disclosed 
that the line’s first locomotive 
was a historic one, having 
been brought around the Horn 
in 1865. It served on a work 
train during the building o9f 
the first transcontinental rail- 
road. It later was sold for 
use on a loggingerailroad in 
the northern part of the state. 


Visalia now had three rail- 
roads, more than it had ever 
dreamed of having in the 
gloomy days of 1872, but it 
was not to have them for 
long. n May 7, 1900, the Vi- 
salia-Tulare passenger train 
was rounding the curve nea 
the Volquard ranch at Watson 
and Tulare avenues when it 
hit a calf that had wandered 
onto the track. The little loco- 
motive ‘‘flipped’’ and the two 
cars behind it were derailed, 
one overturning. 


GILBERT INNES, the engi- 
neer, and Ed Thomas, the 
switchman, both escaped in- 
jury, but five people in the 
cars received minor injuries. 
Thomas calmly instructed the 
screaming passengers to 
“Keep cool! Hand the babies 
out first, and then the wom- 
en.” Drs. Farrow, Pettit, and 
Cross had guests on the 
train. None of these was in- 
jured. 

The Volquards were paid 
for their calf, but the acci- 
dent hastened the end of the 
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END OF THE LINE—This rare photograph shows the finish of 
the Visalia-Tulare railroad, built in 1878 and 1888, and discon- 
tinued 12 years later. The end came when the train hit a calf 
southwest of Visalia and was wrecked. Several of the 34 passengers 
were injured. The photograph, owned by Mrs. Clare J. Nelson, 253 


So. E, was probably taken May 6, 1900, the day after the wreck, 
by George E. Rice, whose stamp on the back calls him an “ama- 
teur photographer.” 


money-losing line. A. J. Har- 
rell announced on June 13 
that because it did not pay it 
would cease to operate. It re- 
opened briefly in July with a 
motor car but by October the 
Times was to report the mo- 
tor road was a bicycle track. 


VISALIA GOT another rail- 
road with its name on it be- 
ginning in 1903 when John 
Hays Hammond applied for a 
franchise for an electric rail- 


road to be known as the Vi- 
salia Electric. Hammond, 
the world famous civil engi- 
neer who was once said to re- 
ceive the largest salary of 
any man in the world, had 
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helped to finance the Mt, 


Whitney Power company. 
W. H. Hammond and Ben 
Maddox, who were also inter- 
ested in the power company, 
had longed dreamed of an 
electric railroad as an outlet 
for the power, and the east 
side of Tulare county seemed 
ideal for the operation. The 
actual ownership of the pro- 
ject, although it was not 
made public for some years, 
was by the Southern Pacific 
railroad. 

After the SP bought the 
Visalia-Goshen line, it extend- 
ed it east to Exeter to join 
the east side branch. The Vi- 
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salia Electric construction 
therefore started in Exeter 
and the first train arrived at 
Lemon Cove in July, 1904. 

A big picnic was held at 
“iron bridge’”’ to celebrate the 
event. Later the line was ex- 
tended to Woodlake and 
points nearby, and in 1920, it 
was extended south almost to 
Strathmore. 


ORIGINALLY the line was 
operated by steam, but in 
1907 much of it was electri- 
fied, the power being sup- 
plied from a substation at 
Exeter which converted pow- 
er from the Mt. Whitney com- 
pany to the type used on the 
road. 

In 1907, a passenger serv- 
ice was started, connecting 
Visalia, Exeter and Lemon 
Cover, and numerous electric 
cars were put in use. 


When the VE extended to 
Woodlake in 1911, it doomed 
the last horse stage out of Vi- 
salia. This had been used to 
haul mail to Woodlake, but 
with the coming of the rail- 
road Woodlake was to receive 
its mail by rail and was the 
starting point for the Badger 
stage. 


THE VE OPERATED its 
passenger cars until competi- 
tion from automobile re- 
duced the patronage to the 
money losing point. The last 
VE passenger train ran in 
October, 1924. Advent of 
diesel }.u@#er made its electric 
operations impractical and in 
the 1940’s the electric lines 
were taken down. The power 
station was converted into a 
cold storage plant. The VE 
continues to operate with its 
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own crews, however, provid- 
ing highly valuable service to 
fruit packers in the area. 

In July, 1910, the last ma- 
jor railroad building project 
in Tulare county came into 
being. It was called the Port- 
erville Northeastern and ran 
from Porterville to Spring- 
ville. F. U. Nofziger was the 
principal promoter and Har- 
ry and Carl Holley of Visalia 
were the civil engeineers who 
planned the road. A big cele- 
bration on Sept. 9, 1911, offi- 
cially opened it. It was rum- 
ored it would go on over the 
mountains to provide another 
trans-Sierra route. 

IN 1935, IT was absorbed 
by the SP, whiiich ,discon- 
tinued the portion from Globe 
to Springville. Last year, with 
the start of Terminus dam, 
the branch was_ shortened 
still more. 


HE WROTE IT — Joseph 
E. Doctor, well known 
county newspaperman and 
county historian, has de- 
voted the last nine months 
doing research and writing 
copy for the Golden Cen- 
tury Edition on special as- 
signment with the Visalia 
Times-Delta. 


— 
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